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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue first words that Lady Karslake 
spoke the next morning eontained a 
bidding to her maid to order her horse for 
ten o’clock. It was a perfect December 
morning, bright, frosty, and invigorating ; 
and from Lady Karslake’s face, as she came 
downstairs in her habit and hat, every trace 
of the strong feeling of the night before 
had disappeared. 

Its expression was not altogether normal, 
however. The laughing flash of her eyes 
was more frequent and more brilliant than 
usual, as though the sensitive temperament 
behind were rather unusually delicately 
strung. 

The situation which she should take in 
serious earnest had never yet presented itself 
to Eve Karslake ; and in her own opinion, 
and in the opinion of those who knew her 
best, it never would or could so present 
itself. A sense of humour; even when it 
is that most perfect form, the complement 
aud obverse of a sense of pathos; is a 
great preservative in either sex against any 
over-deep emotion. Couple a sense of 
humour in a woman with considerable 
mental capacity, and develope the com- 
bination in an atmosphere of absolute ease 
—entirely untouched by sorrow or struggle 
of any kind, personal or vicarious—and the 
result will naturally be the merest bowing 
acquaintance with strength of feeling. 

Some such sequence of cause and effect 
had operated with Lady Karslake. Life 
had been perfectly smooth with her ever 


since she became conscious of life; it was 
smooth by circumstance, and it was 
smoothed further by the instinctive 
homage and consideration which her 
peculiar personal charm had never failed 
to win for her. She had known no family 
ties such as might have developed her 
affection. She had had innumerable offers 
of marriage before she was twenty, and a 
certain disdain for man’s love, a holding 
cheap of what was thus lavished on her, 
was the inevitable result. Young men— 
the young men with whom she danced 
through her first London seasons—were the 
object of her lightest and most wholesale 
contempt. And when, during the fourth of 
these seasons, Sir William Karslake pre- 
sented himself—a man of the world, a man 
with brains, a man who satisfied all her 
fastidious taste—she calmly ignored the 
thirty years that lay between them, and 
accepted him easily, almost indifferently. 
Whether he satisfied her so completely 
after four years of married life was a point 
on which she was hardly likely to be 
explicit, even with herself. But her 
wilfulness and her impulsiveness, traits 
which might have militated against married 
happiness, were an essential part of her 
charm in her husband’s* eyes, and he 
fostered them idly as a connoisseur fosters 
the delicate eccentricities of colour and 
form in the orchids of which he is proud. 
The disillusion, if any disillusionment there 
were, came from some cause quite other 
than any deliberate or conscious action on 
her husband’s part ; some cause which she 
would have been absolutely unable to 
define to herself, even if she had ever 
eared to take the trouble. There were 
side lights in her nature which her marriage 
had not taken into account, 





It was those side lights of her nature that 
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were flashing and glowing this morning ; it 
was those side lights which had been 
touched into that vivid life with which her 
whole personality was instinct as she 
galloped her horse through the frosty air. 
Her husband had insulted her; insulted 
her gratuitously. North Branston’s close 
attendance at Hatherleigh Grange had 
necessarily involved @ certain amount of 
intercourse with Lady Karslake; and 
Lady Karslake, influenced by an interest 
and appreciation engendered by their first 
meeting, had willed, carelessly enough, to 
cultivate the young doctor’s acquaintance. 
She realised his brain-power, and she tcok 
a humorous delight, just touched with 
sympathy, in his position as the cleverest 
man in Alnchester. His grimness enter- 
tained her, and she liked to talk to him. 
She had had no other companion who was 
to her taste during her sojourn at Hather- 
leigh; her husband’s illness had, indeed, 
isolated her almost entirely; she had 
indulged her proclivity for North Branston’s 
society, as she had indulged any whim that 
presented itself to her throughout her life, 
with the careless serenity that never con- 
ceives the possibility of contradiction or 
arraignment. To her delicate and lofty 
pride—so perfect as to be absolutely 
unconscious — no opening for such a 
suggestion as that made by Sir William 
Karslake on the previous evening had ever 
piesented itself. That her husband, the 
man with whom she had spent four years, 
should be capable of so outraging every 
instinct of her nature, stung her to the 
quick. 

At the moment she had realised the 
insult intensely, The intensity had died 
out of the position for her by the morning. 
Tragedy and melodrama were out of her 
line, and the réle of offended wife struck 
her in a purely farcical light. But every 
delicate fibre was ajar and quivering with 
indignation, Her resentment might—and 
did—laugh ; but her whole consciousness 
tingled with it, nevertheless. It was 
inevitable under the circumstances that 
her indignation and resentment should 
tend involuntarily towards expression, and 
it was equally inevitable that the form 
taken by that expression should be dictated 
by the most wilful of contrary impulses. 

She was on the brow of a slight hill 
about six miles from Hatherleigh when 
she drew rein, patting her horse’s neck 
with the easy, affectionate touch of a good 
horsewoman, and glancing right and left 
over the country round. It was one of 





the prettiest districts about Alnchester, 
and seen under its present circumstances— 
the frosted trees sparkling in the sunshine, 
the winding river reflecting back the 
wintry blue of the sky—it looked its very 
best and brightest. And all its brightness, 
all its sparkle and light seemed to be 
reflected back into Lady Karslake’s vivid 
face, as she sat and looked about her, and 
waited for her groom. 

“Is there any road to Hatherleigh in 
that direction?” she said carelessly, lifting 
her whip and pointing. 
back another way.” 

Lady Karslake was adored by her ser- 
vants, and the man’s answer was as ready 
and interested as it was respectful. 

“Yes, mv lady! Those cross-roads 
there-—a little to the right, my lady— 
one of those takes you to Hatherleigh, 
through Winchford. It’s only about seven 


| miles that way.” 


The grey eyes glanced swiftly over the 
country thus indicated, and came back 
to the cross-roads; they strayed a little 
further, and then a sudden electric current 
seemed to pass through their owner, and 
they fla-hed into a spirited satisfaction ; her 
lips parted and curved into a defiant, 
triumphant smile, she touched her horse 
lightly, and cantered down to the meeting 
of the roads. Then she drew rein, and 
waited for a horseman who was coming 
slowly along the road from the opposite 
direction. 

The sound of the groom’s horse as he 
slowly followed, seemed to arrest the appa- 
rently preoccupied attention of the horse- 
man as he drew nearer. He looked up 
and saw the slender figure sitting motionless 
at the cross-road. Instantly he put his 
horse to a quick trot, and was passing 
her with no other sign of recognition than 
that involved in a formal removal of his 
hat when Lady Karslake stopped him. 
It was North Branston. 

“No, Dr. Branston,” said Lady Karslake. 
““Not like that, if you please!” She 
spoke in a quick, laughing tone; but there 
was a ring in it which gave it an essentially 
authoritative character. 

North Branston had brought his horse 
to a standstill, and turned towards her 
perforce on her first words; but every 
line of his figure expressed reluctance 
and constraint. His face had hardened 
as he caught sight of her into a set that 
was singularly dark and forbidding. 

“Can I be of any service to you, Lady 
Karslake %” he said. 
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She met his eyes, and made a little 
comprehensive gesture with her whip. 

‘‘T don’t choose to be cut,” she said 
lightly. ‘Practically cut, that is to say. 
You were going at an eminently conversa- 
tional pace when I caught sight of you 
first. Take it again, and we'll go on 
together, It’s too cold to stand still.” 

She began to walk her horse slowly in the 
direction of Hatherleigh. 

The first interview between them, 
on the night of Sir William Karslake’s 
sudden seizure, had set for North Bran- 
ston the keynote on which all his 
subsequent acquaintance with Lady Kars- 
lake had been developed. He had 
admired her then, without thinking of it; 
and his admiration had increased without 
consciousness of its existence on his part. 
She had exercised some kind of fascination 
over him as a specimen of womanhood such 
as he had never before encountered ; and 
the spell of that fascination had grown 
stronger. But as he had, at the first, ap- 
praised her impulses and her sensitiveness 
somewhat cynically, so in their after 
intercourse he involuntarily set her imperious 
womanly waywardness in the forefront of 
such estimate of her as he unconsciously 
made, and his vague appreciation of her 
charm went hand in hand with a mental 
process which instinctively held her cheap, 
North Branston had never learned to 
respect woman. His organ of respect was, 
indeed, almost entirely undeveloped. 

He had fallen, however, in the course of 
the last two months, into the almost involun- 
tary habit of humouring her, and he did so 
now. He put his horse in motion, and 
moved on at her side. 

“The cut does not originate with me, 
Lady Karslake,” he said. “I presume you 
know how metters stand?” 

She lifted her whip in quick token of 
assent. 

““Yes, yes!” she cried crisply. ‘I 
know, of course. My husband has taken 
a step which I—regret very much.” A 
kind of pale flash passed across her face, 
and she looked straight before her ; but ske 
went on lightly and authoritatively. ‘‘ But 
that is a professional matter, and I have 
nothing to do with you on professional 
lines, and decline to be implicated in 
profe: sional doings,” 

She looked round at him, as she finished 
speaking ; but North Branston did not look 
at her. The set of his face did not relax. 

‘There is no separating the professional 
and the personal, Lady Karslake,” he said. 





He spoke with a reserve which was 
eloquent of cynical bitterness, “Sir 
William Karslake has chosen to dismiss 
me from professional attendance on him. 
Personal intercourse, as you will readily 
see, would be liable to moments of 
awkwardness under the circumstances.” 

Her eyes were still fixed on his, and 
quite suddenly the half-laughing, half- 
defiant excitement died out of her face. A 
flash of genuine indignation, of impulsive 
pity, sprang into her eyes and lit up every 
feature. 

“Ah!” she cried, low and impetuously. 
“How angry you are! What a shame, 
what a shame it is!” 

He turned sharply, almost checking his 
horse in the abruptness of the movement, 
and faced her with an angry flush mounting 
to his forehead. But as he met the un- 
disguised, utterly unselfconscious sympathy 
of her look, the cynical words died upon 
his lips. He turned away and brought his 
whip down upon his horse’s flank with 
a movement which made the animal bound 
forward. He checked it again ; she gained 
his side in an instant, and they rode on 
together in silence. 

After a minute or two North Branston 
spoke, in a low, still tone which told of 
strong feeling held rigorously in hand. 

“1’m a fool to think twice of it!” he 
said. ‘A double-dyed fool to let it annoy 
me! I didn’t know—” he paused abruptly 
and then resumed, “I didn’t know that 
Thad. What difference does it make?” 

“Tt is such ungenerous treatment. Such 
a—such a horrid thing !” 

The words came from Lady Karslake 
quick and impulsive, vibrating with the 
glow of that generous womanly sympathy 
which had so suddenly carried her away. 
She was entirely oblivious of the fact 
that it was her husband of whom she 
was speaking. Her tone seemed to pene- 
trate to North Branston’s consciousness. 
He turned his face towards her with a 
smile, and he spoke in a tone which, though 
it was sufficiently sardonic, was evidently 
intended to reassure her. 

‘* Ungenerous treatment is only a phrase, 
after lJ,” he said. ‘Unless one is 
sufficiently inexperienced to believe in its 
converse—and to expect it. I have giown 
past that elementary stage of existence, and 
take things as they come.” 

She glanced at him quickly. To take 
things as they came was her own undefined 
theory of life, but his tone touched her 
with a vague suggestion of another view of 
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that notion which was so lightly familiar to 
her. 

“ That is very philosophical of you,” she 
said. “It is my philosophy, too. I hope 
you find it work well.” 

He made no answer; indeed, her tone 
demanded none; and they rode on in 
silence. It was one of those pauses 
brought about between two people by the 
unconscious necessity for adjusting their 
ideas to a new stage in the developement of 
their relations. 

The silence was broken by Lady 
Karslake. 

‘‘Dr. Branston,” she said impulsively, 
‘why do you stay in Alnchester ?” 

North Branston started slightly at the 
sound of her voice, and turned towards her. 

“Why do I stay in Alnchester?” he 
repeated vaguely. 

“Yes, Why are you not in London? 


You are not the sort of man for this place. . 


You ought to go away.” 

There was a direct interest, a genuine 
good-fellowship in her tone which deprived 
her imperious words of any possible sug- 
gestion of curiosity or intrusion. North 
Branston, meeting her eyes, paused a 
moment. 

“Here I am,” he said, rather as though 
he were humouring her by carrying on the 
subject she had started. “I don’t find it 
worth while to consider why I am not 
somewkere else.” 

“You ought to consider it,” she said 
imperiously. ‘“ You are very well aware 
that you are a clever man—too well aware of 
it for your good.” She flashed a laughing, 
defiant smile on him. ‘ What is the good 
of a clever man in Alnchester? What can 
he do? You ought to have ambitions.” 

“Ought I?” He was flicking his horse 
deliberately with his whip, and his eyes 
rested on her face with a curious expression 
in their sombre depths. “Rather un- 
philosophical, Lady Karslake. Don’t you 
think they might interfere with the practice 
of taking things as they come ?” 

She looked at him for a moment in 
silence. 

‘*You have ambitions,” she said decidedly. 
“No, don’t deny it—it’s waste of time. 
Then why don’t you use them? Is it 
laziness? No, you don’t lead a lazy life.” 

“Thank you,” responded North Branston 
coldly. 

“Ts it indifference? If so, you ought 
to rouse yourself and make an effort. Or 
is it pessimism ?” 

North Branston smiled sardonically. 





“ Have you ever heard the word necessity, 
Lady Karslake ?” he said. 

She was silent for a moment. 

“ Ah,” she said slowly. ‘“‘ Necessity !” 

The word was not a question, but North 
answered it as though it had been, 

**T am in debt,” he said, in a low, grating 
voice. “ Dr. Vallotson is my creditur. 1 
owe him such brains as I may possess. 
They were cultivated at his expense.” 

“Ah!” she said impulsively. “Ah, I 
see |” 

There was a pause, during which the 
tread of their horses rang out clearly on the 
frosty air as they cantered along. Then 
she turned to him again. 

“ That is hard,” she said gently. 

The cynical lines were deep and set 
about North Branston’s mouth as_ he 
returned her look. 

Your philosophy is rather skin-deep, is 
it not?” he said. ‘‘Why should you 
consider it hard ?” 

Her face changed suddenly into wilful, 
defiant challenge. 

““My philosophy may not be perfect,” 
she said lightly, “but yours is no better, 
I’m quite sure! We'll argue the matter 
out another time. For the present, our 
roads are going to part directly.” 

In point of fact, a few yards further on 
the road forked ; one branch leading to the 
little village of Hatherleigh; the other 
being the Alnchester road. And a moment 
or two later, she pulled up her horse and 
North Branston followed her example. 

“Shall we meet this evening?” she 
asked carelessly, ‘‘Are you going to the 
concert ¢” 

He hesitated a moment, and then he 
made a gesture of assent. 

“ Yes,” he said. ‘I think so.” 

“Good!” she responded gaily. “Au 
revoir !” 

She nodded to him, lifting her whip in 
a gesture of farewell, and cantered away 
towards Hatherleigh. 

The concert to which Lady Karslake 
had referred was one given annually by 
the Alnchester choral suciety, and was an 
occasion of considerable importance in 
the Alnchester world. It was one of the 
occasions—eminently exciting from this 
very reason—when the unwritten law which 
separated the doings of the town from 
the doings of the precincts passed into 
abeyance. Everybody who was anybody 
in the precincts, and everybody who was 
anybody in the town—and a great many 
who were nobodies—went to the concert ; 
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and it was, moreover, one of the functions 
which were patronised by the county 
families. 

North Branston’s round that afternoon 
was a long one; and it was late when he 
reached Dr. Vallotson’s house. As he 
hurriedly opened the front door and went 
into the hall, he met Mrs. Vallotson, who 


| was coming downstairs, 


Mrs. Vallotson was dressed for the con- 
cert ; very handsomely and correctly dressed, 
according to Alnchester canons of taste, in 
dark-red velvet, made after the Alnchester 
reading of the term evening dress. The 
stern, defiant resolution which had at- 


] tracted her daughter's attention on the 
| previous day had settled so subtly into 


her expression that, though every line of 


} her face was permeated by it, it was no 


longer noticeable except in the appearance 
of composed force which it gave her. And 
her whole effect was almost crudely strong 
and imposing. 

She stopped as she saw North, her brows 
contracting involuntarily. 

“ You are not going to-night, I suppose?” 
she said. 

“ Yes,” answered North briefly, “I 
am.” 

She paused a moment, and the set of her 
lips tightened. 

‘““You must make haste, then,” she said. 
“The carriage will be round at twenty 
minutes to eight.” 

Mrs. Vallotson had always made it 
clearly understood that she liked to be at 
the Town Hall on these occasions in good 
time, but not too early, She liked to make 
her entrance and proceed to her place in 


| the best part of the hall when the place 


was sufficiently well filled to admit of her 
arrival making some little sensation, and 
she also liked to have some time for 
exchanging dignified greetings with her 
friends and commenting on other arrivals, 

On this particular occasion the right 
moment was most happily hit upon. As 
she moved slowly up the room followed by 
Constance and North—Dr. Vallotson had 
found that his hard day’s work demanded 
an evening’s repose—a murmur of recogni- 
tion and respect rose here and there about 
the room, which was, perhaps, three parts 
full of Alnchester in evening dress and 
suppressed excitement. And during the 
ten minutes that ensued her time was fully 
occupied in recognition and criticism. 

The stream of arrivals had reached its 
flood and was rapidly thinning; the 
amateur orchestra had presented itself upon 


the platform, and had been received with 
vociferous applause ; the first vigorous, if 
somewhat uncertain, notes of the overture 
were Vibrating in the air when there was a 
Nlittle stir about the door, and up the room— 
quick, graceful, and self-possessed, in a soft 
green velvet cloak with some dark brown 
fur about it—came Lady Karslake. She 
had a girl with her; a girl who was 
recognised about the room as “ Miss 
Howard of Sutton.” She herself was not 
even known by sight to the majority of 
persons present, but though their own 
orchestra was thundering to them, every 
one in the room turned to look at her. 
She passed the Vallotson party with a little 
bow and a smile, and went on to her 
place further up and on the other side of 
the room. 

And as if that charming little bow had 
exerted some magnetic influence over her, 
in Mrs. Vallotson’s face, as she returned it 
stiffly, all the suppressed, controlled resolu- 
tion sprang into sudden fierce relief. The 
covert defiance that lurked so strangely in 
her eyes leaped up in a flash, and then 
sank down again leaving her eyes harder 
than before. 

Lady Karslake did not look again 
directly towards the Vallotson party until 
that quarter of an hour’s interval arrived, 
which was at least as dear to the heart of 
Alnchester as any of the musical efforts 
which preceded and followed it. Then she 
turned, caught Mrs. Vallotson’s eyes, smiled 
with a pantomiinic expression of her admi- 
ration of the performances just concluded, 
and letting her eyes wander to North 
Branston, she smiled again and deliberately 
lifted her fan with a little beckoning | 
gesture. North Branston was standing up, 
surveying the scene about him cynically 
enough. He moved promptly and walked 
down the room to where she sat, 

‘Good evening,” she said, ‘“ You don’t 
look as though you were enjoying yourself, 
Sit down there ”—pointing to a seat tem- 
porarily vacated by an enthusiast who had 
rushed to congratulate a performer—“ and 
I will amuse you!” 

Mrs. Vallotson had necessarily seen the 
gesture with which Lady Karslake had 
summoned North, and she had watched his 
tacit response. Her conversation during 
the interval was as plentiful as the occasion 
demanded, but it did not contain one 
single word of approval of any one or 
anything, and the rigid set of her features 
never relaxed. She did not once glance 
towards the place where Lady Karslake 
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and North sat together, but she seemed to 
know, nevertheless, when North rose to 
return to his own seat—the last moment 
of the interval having arrived—and she 
was waiting for him, so to speak, when he 
reached her. She leoked up at him 
with the repulsion in her eyes singularly 
accentuated. 

“Under the circumstances Lady Kars- 
lake would have shown better taste if 
she had contented herself with a civil 
bow to you!” she said, in a quick, biting 
tone. 

North Branston sat down in silence. 





NOCTURNAL LIGHTS. 





Amonest the nocturnal lights are the 
luminous insects. The common glow-worm 
—Lampyris noctiluca—during the summer 
season, particularly in the month of June, 
may be seen after sunset, near bushes and 
in the neighbourhood of roadsides. It 
has been called a worm simply because of its 
freqvently being seen creeping or reposing 
in the grass. During the day the creatures 
conceal themselves amongst leaves of plants. 
Both sexes are luminous, but there is less 
brilliancy in the male than the female. 
The light is confined to four points, two of 
which are situated on each side of the two 
last rings of the abdomen. When in 
motion they are more luminous, and one 
would imagine the light to be the result of 
respiration, The subject has much puzzled 
scientists, but if is by no means an im- 
probability that phosphoric acid is produced 
by the union of oxygen gas with some 
portion of the blood, and by this slow 
internal combustion the beautiful light is 
emitted through the transparent bodies. 
When at rest there is little light produced 
by the insects, and by contraction lumi- 
nosity is withdrawn. The light is merely 
a spark, but it is a thing of beauty. 
Greenish gold in tint, it shines with a 
brilliant lustre amongst the shadows of the 
summer foliage, and is an enchanting 
contrast to the dark foliage of the hedges 
and woods as seen by the taint illumination 
of the starlit sky. 

The great fire-fly—elater noctilucus—is 
an inhabitant of the savannahs of most of 
the warmer parts of America and the West 
India Islands. It is said to attain a length 
of an inch and a half. In the gloom of 
night these flies are extremely luminous, and 
the effect is brilliant. The light chiefly 
proceeds from four parts—viz., from two 


glandular spots behind the eyes, and one 
under each wing. They have the power to 
cut off the light at will, in which case the 
glandular spots become perfectly opaque. 
) The light of this wonderful insect by itself 
is such that if the creature be held in the 
palm of the hand, print or manuscript is 
as easily read as byacandle. The aboriginal 
natives cage these creatures and make use 
of them, it is alleged, as lanterns. Ladies 
adorn themselves with this electric-like 
luminary. It is related of Don Domingo 
Condé, of Columbia, that he would appear 
on the evening promenade with a large fire- 
fly ornamenting the buckle of his broad 
hat, while a band of smaller luminous 
insects surrounded it. The same Spaniard 
lighted his palace with fire-flies in silver { 
cages. The display must have been en- | 
chanting, for at one time the light is | 
ruddy, at another the tinge is greenish ; 
then there is a change to golden yellow, 
It is stated that when the Spaniards were 
about to land one of their expeditions 
against Mexico, a panic was caused by | 
these luminaries. The host of flitting | 
lights on land was supposed to be an 
indication of the enemy arousing their camp 
to resist the attack. When the English 
were attacking the West India Islands, 
the fire-flies were taken to be a Spanish 
army advancing with burning matches 
against them, and the upshot was a hasty 
retreat to the ships. 

The great lantern-fly—Fulgora lantern- 
aria—is the most brilliant of light-imparting 
insects, It is very common in various 
parts of South America, and is described 
by Madame Merian in her superb work on 
the insects of Surinam. To travellers by 
night the great lantern-fly is greatly valued, 
for when they place one or more of the 
insects on their staff they are able to con- 
tinue their journeys with greater ease than | 
they would do with a torch. There are } 
three species of beetle of the genus elater, | 
which have the property of emitting light. 
The night-shining nereis yields a brilliant 
light, and in its natural size is only a 
quarter of an inch. ‘his animal was dis- 
covered by Vianelli, They inhabit every 
sea, and may be seen on marine plants, or 
swimming on the surface of the water. At 
every season of the year they are frequent, 
especially in summer time, and are more 
luminous the more boisterous «the sea. 
Myriads may be seen in a small cup of sea- 
water, and as they lodge themselves in the 
cavities of the scales of fishes, to this fact 





undoubtedly most fishes are indebted for 
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their luminosity. When the wind is in the 
east and south-east, and in winter nights 
preceding a warm day, they are especially 
brilliant. If they be placed in warm water 
after they are dead, they will retain their 
luminosity two days, but during cold they 
lose it in the course of seven or eight hours. 

The beroe fulgens was discovered by 
Macartney. The cancer fulgens was dis- 
covered by Sir J. P. Banks during his 
voyage with Captain Cook in the passage 
from Madeira to Rio de Janeiro. The 
whole of the body was illuminated and 
emitted brilliant flashes of light. The 
simulus noctilucus was discovered by 
Captain Horsburg. Many species of me- 
duse exhibit a strong light; the most 
splendid of these with which we are 
acquainted is the pellucens, which was 
taken from the sea, at the same time with 
the cancer fulgens, by Sir Joseph Banks. 
The medusa pellucens emits flashes of light 
during the process of contraction, and is so 
vivid as to affect the spectator’s sight. 
When the water in which these creatures 
and the cancer fulgens were contained was 
emptied out of a bucket, it was likened to 
a running stream of fire or fused gold. 

Spallanzani discovered a medusa in the 
Straits of Messina, which he describes as 
being exceedingly luminous; he says it 
blazes like a torch and is visible thirty-five 
feet under the surface of the water. Its 
light, however, is variable; sometimes it 
continues for a quarter of an hour, and 
even longer, at others it becomes suddenly 
extinct and reappears after a considerable 
interval, He accounts for this cessation by 
supposing that it is while the animal is at 
perfect rest. We must remark that the 
above striking appearance has not been 
recorded since the time of Spallanzani. 

The marine insects at sea make a splendid 
sight, At one time, the evening serene and 
beautiful, a pleasant breeze just filling the 
sails and the bow of the vessel just throwing 
the water to each side, as it gracefully 
parts the yielding waves, all around the 
ship, far as the eye can reach, may be 
seen innumerable bright spots of light 
rising to the surface, and again disappear- 
ing, hke a host of small stars dancing and 
sparkling on the bosom of the sea. At 
another time, the night dark and lowering, 
a fresh breeze urging the ship rapidly 
onwards through her pathless track, upon 
looking over the stern, in addition to the 
smaller specks just now mentioned, large 
globes of living fire may be seen wheeling 
and dancing in the smooth water in the 





wake of the rudder, now at a great depth 
shining through the water, then rising 
rapidly to the surface, they may be seen 
as they reach the top of the wave, flashing 
a bright spark of light sufficient almost to 
dazzle the eyes of the beholder; and now, 
again, they may be traced floating 
majestically along, till they gradually 
disappear in the darkness of the water 
in the distance. At other times, again, 
when light rain is falling, or perhaps 
previously to the rain coming on, when a 
light nimbose cloud is overspreading the 
sky, upon the water being agitated by the 
ship passing through it, or curled up by a 
rope towing overboard in a bight, a beauti- 
ful general luminousness diffusing all 
around, bright enough to illuminate the 
whole ship’s side, and the lower large sails 
which may be set at the time ; and it is no 
unusual occurrence to have this appearance | 
so bright that a person, with little difficulty, 
and near the surface of the water, might be 
enabled to read. This magnificent spectacle 
in the ocean at night is due to the 
remarkable property of phosphorescence. 
It may be here stated that luminous life is 
not confined to the animal kingdom. 
Many lowly plants of the fungus tribe 
find their nourishment in decaying wood. 
The luminosity belongs to the life of the 
fungus, not to the death of the wood. A 
daughter of Linnzus, as darkness was 
approaching, observed a spark or gleam 
of light amongst yellow nasturtiums, to 
which remarkable phenomenon she directed 
her father’s notice, but the distinguished 
naturalist was totally unable to explain the 
cause. Botanists have observed the same 
luminous appearance with other flowers, 
such as marigolds. The light is momentary, 
and has not the steady gleam of insects and 
fungi. 

There is no rational being who has, for 
the first time, lifted his eyes to the nocturnal 
sky and beheld the moon walking in bright- 
ness amidst the planetary orbs and the host of 
stars, but must have been struck with admi- 
ration and wonder at the splendid scene. 
The potency of lunar influence in worldly 
matters was at one time almost universally 
acknowledged, and even now many of the 
errors and superstitions connected with the 
moon still firmly hold their ground amongst 
many people. It is still, for instance, 
commonly supposed, as it was in the days 
of the Romans, that the violence of madness 
increases with the moon, and decreases as 
the latter is waning, the worst paroxysms 
occurring when the planet is at the full. 
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It used to be thought unlucky to see the 
new moon for the first time through glass, 
and it was believed that if the new moon 
made its appearance on the Saturday, there 
would be bad weather for a month after, 
hence the following saying, “ A Saturday 
moon, if it comes once in seven years, comes 
once too soon.” Some savages imagine 
that a fresh moon is created every month, 
and it may possibly have been a somewhat 
similar idea that had caused the new moon 
to become the subject of the numerous 
customs and superstitious fancies with 
which one frequently meets. When the 
moon is on its back, that is to say with 
the horns of the crescent pointing upwards, 
it is thought by some to indicate frost. 
Sharp horns of the new moon are supposed 
to presage wind, and when the outline of 
the entire planet could be traced, it was in 
Scotland looked upon as a sign of bad 
weather. 

The 
moon at its waning is eaten by little 
mice. The Hottentots say that it wanes 
when, suffering from a headache, it puts its 
hand to its forehead and hides the latter 
from our view. The Esquimaux imagine 
that the moon, harassed by fatigue and 
hunger after finishing its journey, retires 
for a moment to take rest and food. Its 
apparent corpulence after its reappearance 
shows with what avidity it has fed. ‘lhe 
Esthonians shake off by throwing it upon 
the moon every calamity which may befall 
them for a month to come, and with this 
intent they address the new moon: “ Hail 
to thee, new moon; let me be young and 
thou old, let mine eyes be clear and thine 
dim, let me be light as a bird and thou 
heavy as iron.” There is a whole list of 
black days in their calendar. 

“The Man in the Moon” is the name 
popularly given to the dark spots and lines 
upon the surface of the moon which are 
visible to the naked eye, and which, when 
examined with a powerful telescope, are 
discovered to be the shadow of mountains 
in that luminary. The best existing map 
of the moon shows thirty-two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six crater-shaped 
projections, according to Monsieur Wilhelm 
Meyer, and astronomers tell us that one 
hundred thousand are brought into view 
with a telescope of medium power. Itis not 
probable that these so-called craters have 
all been eruptive volcanoes, for the size of 
some of them is opposed to this assumption 
no less than their great number. The 
crater Copernicus, perhaps the most beauti- 


Dakota Indians think that the, 





ful of all, is a circular wall about fifty-four 
miles in diameter, rising in one place almost 
perpendicularly to thirteen thousand feet, 
Its origin has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. On the other hand, the system of 
radiations about the crater Tycho, covering 
half the moon’s surface, may well be re- 
garded as the effect of the cooling and con- 
traction of the moon from a molten state. 
It is one of the most popular, and perhaps 
one of the most ancient superstitions in the 
world, that the spots and lines on the moon 
are the figure of @ man leaning on a fork, on 
which he carries a bundle of thorns or brush- 
wood, for stealing which on a Sunday he was 
confined in the moon, The Biblical account 
given in the fifteenth chapter of Numbers, 
thirty-second to thirty-seventh verses, of a 
man who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath, is undoubtedly 
the origin of this belief. But even in the 
old times there was a glimmer of truth 
in some of the moon stories. Thus, in 
Norway there was a notion that the marks 
represented a great giant, and that this 
giant had charge of our tides, It was said 
that when the giant bent down the water 
began to come in over the sands, and that 
when he rose up it began to flow out ; and, 
moreover, there was the idea that the giant 
was so very big that it took him some time 
to stoop down and straighten up again, the 
consequence being that he only managed to 
get through this feat twice a day, and even 
then it had to be done very slowly. Here 
we have what we call science hidden away 
in a fairy tale. But while this tradition 
has been found in Norway, the peasants 
in the neighbouring country, Sweden, place 
a boy and girl in the moon instead of a 
giant, and they say that the moon stole the 
boy and girl when carrying water home for 
their mother, “and there the boy and girl 
are to this day,” they will say, pointing to 
the moon, “carrying the pail between 
them.” On the other hand, there are parts 
of Germany where the marks are supposed 
to represent a woman, and the story there is 
that the man carries a bundle of briars on 
his back, and the woman a_ butter-tub, 
because the one strewed thorns in the way 
of church-goers on a Sunday, and the other 
made butter on that day The natives of 
the island of Ceylon say that the figure 
in the moon is that of a hare. 

_ OF all the thousands of stars that have 
been studied, astronomers know the distances 
of about twenty, and even these are known 
only approximately, being the supposed 
distances within which they cannot be, but 
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beyond which they must be, though the 
exact limits cannot at present be determined, 
owing to the immense intervals which 
separate them from our earth. The nearest 
star is so remote that its light requires three 
and a half years to reach us, while the light 
of the polar star is forty-five years in 
arriving to us from that distant and promi- 
nent orb; so that if the light of this star 
was suddenly extinguished to-day, nearly 
half a century would have to elapse before 
we should be aware of the fact, and miss 
the familiar orb from its place in the 
heavens. There are some stars so remote 
that their light, though travelling with a 
velocity of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles per second, cannot reach us 
in less than ten thousand years, To traverse 
the Milky Way, of which our solar system 
forms a part, light requires fifteen thousand 
years; and to reach us from one of the 
distant nebula, which appear like faint 
clouds and are hardly visible through the 
largest telescope, it must travel for three 
hundred times that period, or nearly five 
million years. To ordinary vision, all the 
stars appear at rest in the heavens, nor can 
the astronomer himself recognise any signs 
of motion, except by patient and long- 
continued observation, extending, in some 
instances, over a period of many years, and 
even centuries, when succeeding astronomers 
complete the work which their predecessors 
began. But every star in the firmament is 
moving through space with wonderful 
velocity. Absolute rest is unknown in the 
universe. If we look up to the sky on a 
calm, bright night when the stars shine in 
all their glory, we are usually impressed 
with the feeling that a solemn stillness 
reigns throughout those infinite regions of 
space. In reality, those amazing star depths 
above us, which appear so steadfast and 
unchangeable from year to year, are astir 
with life, energy, and activity, and there is 
a remarkable process of change taking place 
all around us. Our own earth is moving 
with us constantly and rapidly in its orbit 
eighteen miles per second, or with nearly 
every beat of the pulse. This is our velocity 
as reported by the astronomers, and while 
we sleep seven hours at night the world 
carries us four hundred and seventy thousand 
miles through space. Some stars are known 
to be approaching, and others receding 
from the earth. Amongst those found to 
be approaching is Arcturus—mentioned in 
the Bible, and the brightest star north of 
the equator — which is moving with a 
velocity of fifty-five miles every second. 





Sirius, the “ Dog Star,” and “King of 
Suns,” so glorious on winter evenings, and 
the brightest star in all the heavens, 
is receding from us at the rate of twenty- 
six miles a second, and yet, with these 
enormous velocities, the passage of a thousand 
years will make no perceptible difference 
in the appearance of these two stars, so 
immense are the distances which separate 
them from the earth. The greatest velocity 
that has been recognised amongst the stars 
is found in the motion of a star known 
as 1830 Groombridge, or the “runaway 
star” as it is sometimes called; which is 
believed to be rushing through space at 
the rate of two hundred miles per second. 
This star appears to be moving in a 
perfectly straight line through the sky, 
and it may be visiting our star system 
for the first time, but whence it came, 
or whither it is going, no one can tell, 
and it is a great enigma to astronomers, 
Its wonderful velocity cannot be explained, 
as it is far greater than could be produced 
by the influence of all known orbs in the 
universe, and on the other hand the com- 
bined attraction of all the stars cannot 
stop this wanderer in its solitary flight 
through space until it has rushed on to 
the remoter distances, beyond which the 
largest telescopes have never penetrated, 
It has been mathematically demonstrated 
that a body approaching the centre of our 
system from an infinite distance, cannot 
move with a greater velocity than twenty- 
five miles a second if influenced by the 
attraction of the masses in our universe 
alone; but here we have been considering 
a star moving with eight times that velocity, 
and still, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has the greatest motion known among 
the stars, it would require one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand years for this 
remarkable star to complete an entire cir- 
cuit around the heavens, One of the most 
notable examples of the constant and yet 
almost imperceptible changes taking place 
in the firmament is to be found in the 
motions of the seven bright stars forming 
the well-known .“ Big Dipper” in the 
constellation Ursa Major. Professor Hug- 
gins has learned that five of these stars 
are moving in the same direction through 
the heavens, which seems to indicate that 
they are associated with each other in 
some mysterious way at present unknown 
to astronomers. After a long continued 
and careful study of the motions of all 
the stars in the “Big Dipper,” Professor 
Flammarion, a distinguished French astrono- 
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mer, has been able to represent the out- 
lines formed by them in the past, and 
those which they will form in the distant 
future. One hundred thousand years ago, 
according to his ingenious calculations, 
the stars now forming the “ Big Dipper” 
were then arranged in the outline of a 
large and irregular-shaped cross, and one 
hundred thousand years hence they will 
assume the outline of an elongated and 
inverted “ Dipper”’—very different from 
the one we now see, which stretches over 
a large extent of sky. Our entire universe 
of stars is constantly undergoing vast 
changes. The configuration of our starry 
heavens will eventually be greatly changed 
from their present appearance. Orion, so 
beautiful and attractive during the winter 
season, will then no longer hold supremacy 
over the constellations. The notions hither- 
to held concerning the stars and the fir- 
mament are destined to undergo a complete 
revolution. There are no fixed stars in 
the heavens; each one of those distant 
suns, shining in the immensity of space, 
is swept along in a movement so rapid 
that the human mind can scarcely conceive 
it, and before many years have elapsed 


| there will be recognised amongst the stars 


a variety of constitution and a complexity 
of arrangement strictly contrasted with 
the general uniformity of structure at 
present taught in most of our text-books 
on astronomy. 








A NEW FOOD-MATERIAL. 


THat the coloured races live very much 
on the cocoa-nut is well enough known, 
but it will doubtless be a surprise to many 
people to learn that a very much smaller 
nut—also of tropical growth—is about to 
enter largely into the food of the white races. 
At all events, if the experiments which 
are now being conducted in Germany, and 
with highly successful results so far, turn 
out as expected, the world will have found a 
new food and a new industry of very con- 
siderable interest. Peanut-meal is now being 
used in the German army and navy, and 
peanut-oil and oil-cake are already well- 
established articles of trade in Germany. 

What, then, is the peanut? It is the 
same as what is sometimes called the earth- 
nut, and sometimes the ground-nut. It 
belongs to the genus Arachis, which have 
papilionaceous flowers, and have the singular 
habit of ripening their fruit underground. 
The peanut of commerce is the seed vessel 





and seed of Arachis hyp.gea, which 
flourishes in the West Indies and Brazil, 
but most abundantly in East and West 
Africa and India. It is very rich in oil, as 
the French found out long ago, and large 
quantities are annually brought from 
Western Africa to Southern France, where 
the oil is expressed and used to mix with, 
or as a substitute for, genuine olive oil. 
That the oil is nutritious and wholesome 
enough is not to be doubted, but certainly, as 
thus manipulated, it is not what it seems. 
Many years ago the author of ‘The 
Chemistry of Common Life” indicated the 
ground-nut as a probable, or actual, substi- 
tute for cocoa—or roasted, ground, and 
prepared in the same way as chocolate, 
He mentioned that in Spain the earth- 
chestnut was even then being consumed as 
a substitute for coffee. The quality of 
peanuts, however, varies much more than 
might be supposed. The poorest are found 


‘on the Madras coast, and the best in the 


region of the Senegal in West Africa, and 
it is, apparently, only since they began to 
develope an interest in Africa that the 
Germans have discovered the food-value of 
this humble product. 

In 1893 upwards of twenty thousand 
tons of peanuts were imported into Germany, 
of which eight thousand five hundred tons 
came from West Africa, five thousand five 
hundred tons from East Africa, and the 
rest from the East Indies. For the manipu- 
lation of the peanut there are now twenty- 
seven factories constantly employed at 
Hamburg, Mannheim, Heilbronn, and else- 
where, 

' The imports from West Africa are in the 
shell, which, while making them more bulky 
and adding to the freight, has compensating 
advantages. For instance, the nut is apt 
to be crushed or injured when shipped 
without the husk, and also to become 
strong, if not rancid, in flavour by exposure. 

The husks make up about twenty-five 
per cent. of the weight of a shipment, but 
are not all loss, even when their protective 
functions are over, for in Germany they are 
used in rough paper- making, and also, 
when ground up, as food for cattle. From 
West Africa and India the nuts are usually 
imported without the shells —the reason 
doubtless being to secure cheaper freight. 

When the nuts reach the factories, or oil- 
mills, the seeds are subjected to three 
successive pressings with very great force. 
At the first pressing about forty per cent. 
of the oil is expressed, at the second four 
per cent., and at the third from two to 
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three per cent. The oil thus obtained is 
valued chiefly for culinary purposes, and in 
Germany is now largely consumed as salad 
oil. It is much cheaper than the best 
qualities of olive oil, ranging from three 
shillings to four shillings per gallon whole- 
sale. The East Indian nuts, however, 
yield an inferior oil, which is not used for 
the table but is sold to the soap-makers, 

and also—it is said—to the makers of oleo- 
} margarine. 

After as much oil as possible has, by 

cold pressure, been extracted from the 
seeds, there is still a large percentage 
remaining in the oil-cake. This cake has 
been, until recently, used only for horse 
and cattle food, selling at from six pounds 
to seven pounds per ton. It has proved an 
excellent food for animals, but best adapted 
for the winter, as it is rich and heating, 
and apt to cause excessive perspiration in 
the animals in warm weather. The rich- 
ness necessarily varies with the quality of 
the nut, and the following is, approximately, 
the yield of oil of the different sorts: 
Senegambia peanuts, fifty-one per cent. ; 
Congo and East African, forty-nine per 
cent.; American, forty-two per cent. ; 
Behar, forty-four per cent.; and Madras 
j peanuts, forty-three per cent. 
The richness of the oil-cake in nitro- 
} genous matter attracted the attention of 
German scientists, and about a couple of 
years ago Professor Nordlinger of Bocken- 
j heim began a series of experiments with 
peanut-meal, to test its adaptability as food, 
not only for army and navy rations, but 
also for the relief of the poorer classes of 
the peasantry and labourers, whose usual 
diet of bread and potatoes is too deficient 
in nitrogenous elements. What Dr. 
Nordlinger set himself to face was the 
conversion of the waste product of the 
peanut-oil factories into a _ nutritious, 
wholesome, and, if possible, palatable form 
of food at a lower cost than is supplied in 
any other form, measured by the equiva- 
lents in nutrition. 

A Food Product Factory was established 
at Frankfort, and there, by processes 
devised by Dr. Nérdlinger, are now being 
manufactured four different preparations of 
peanut food. There is, first, ‘‘Erdnussgriitze,” 
or peanut grits, a coarse meal, dried and 
purified, intended for use in soups and 
cakes, and also cooked as purée. Second, 
‘** Erdnussmehl,” or peanut flour, somewhat 
like the “grits,” only ground and made 
like ordinary flour. Next there is peanut 
biscuit, dry and light, and said to be very 





palatable, and lastly are produced “ Diabetic 
Chocolate Biscuits.” 

For more than a year past these various 
preparations have been in the market, and 
have been thoroughly tested both by the 
public and the Faculty, They have been 
thoroughly discussed by the Berlin Medical 
Society; and, at the instance of that Society, 
Professor Fiihrbringer has been subjecting 
them to prolonged and careful tests in the 
Friedenshein Public Hospital at Berlin, 
with the object of appraising the value of 
peanut food for invalids, 

Dr. Fiihrbringer reports that he caused 
peanut grits and flour to be prepared 
in various forms, and supplied to one 
hundred and twenty inmates of this 
hospital — men, women, and children — 
suffering from a variety of complaints. 
This is the doctor’s report concerning 
the soup made from peanut grits: “It 
resembles our ordinary oatmeal soup, and 
is similar in taste to the same, except that 
there is a slightly bitter and astringent 
taste noticeable. At the present time we 
have dispensed six hundred portions of this 
soup to about one hundred and twenty 
men, women, and children, the plate con- 
taining about twenty-five to forty-five grains 
of the rough-ground grits, on the average 
sixteen grains of albumen, with an approxi- 
mate nourishing capacity, therefore, of 
about one hundred grains of meat, or two 
eggs, or one-third of a litre of milk. For 
weeks about half this number gladly ate 
this soup daily, and found it to agree with 
them, and it is especially noteworthy that 
among this category were several who were 
suffering from dyspepsia, and two cachectic 
patients, with abdominal and _ intestinal 
carcinoma. Nearly the other half found 
the soup tolerable, and the remainder— 
about one dozen persons in good health or 
with disorders of the stomach, being about 
one-tenth of the entire number, and chiefly 
females—found it offensive.” 

From these results it would appear that 
peanut soup does not, any more than turtle 
soup, please the palates of everybody, but 
that the proportion to whom it was dis- 
agreeable and non-nutritious, in a mixed 
company of all ages and both sexes, was 
about ten per cent, The children especially 
are said to have taken to it kindly. 

Dr. Fiihrbringer does not pretend that 
his peanut soup is a delicacy. What has 
chiefly awakened and sustained his interest 
is the use of the preparation as a nutriment 
for the sick, especially as a food for the mass 
of people in hospitals. “For such a purpose,” 
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he says, “I can with conscientiousness 
recommend the peanut soup made from the 
finer raw material—it is also to be hoped 
that even better forms will be discovered— 
as a strengthening, well assimilative, un- 
commonly cheap article of food. On the 
average it agrees with persons, and whe 
partaken after intervals of interruption is 
generally liked. It is to be especially 
valued as a part of the diet of those suffer- 
ing with diabetes or corpulency. How 
acceptable to this class is any new article 
of food that may be added to their restricted 
menu! For those ailing with Bright’s 
disease and chronic kidney disorders, where 
the consumption of too much animal albu- 
men is questionable, it is also most wel- 
come.” 

Such are the medical aspects of peanut 
soup, but before the Berlin Medical Society 
were lately submitted peanut baking-tiour, 
made according to Dr. Nérdlinger’s process, 


and most palatable biscuits made from it and |- 


a mixture of wheat-flour ; as also macaroons 
made with peanut, instead of almond, pre- 
parations, It is said that these biscuits 
are finding large favour in Berlin, and that 
in many households there the peanut grits 
are being constantly used in _ purées, 
etc. The latest appearance of the pea- 
nut is roasted and ground as a substitute 
for coffee; the flavour is strong, but is 
liked by many people, 

According to this comparison, peanut- 
meal is by far the most nutritious and the 
most cheap of all the articles on the list of 
food materials. A pound of peanut-meal 
costs, wholesale, in Germany about two- 
pence, and by the analysis of Professor 
Konig, it is found to contain 47°26 per 
cent, of nitrogenous elements, 19°37 per 
cent. oil matter, 19°U6 per cent. non-nitro- 
genous elements, and 3,134 units of nutri- 
tion per kilogramme of bulk. It contains, 
therefore, nearly twice the amount of nutri- 
tion of pease and beans at something like 
one-third less cost, weight for weight. 

In conclusion, we may state that the sub- 
ject of peanut rations is being very carefully 
considered and thoroughly investigated by 
the German military authorities. In a 
number of the garrisons the men have for 
some time past been served with peanut 
soup, and the results noted in official reports 
regularly forwarded to the Ministry of War 
at Berlin for classification and comparison. 
It is announced that the first series of 
experiments have proved “quite satis- 
factory,” and that a second series of trials 
has been ordered to make further tests of 





certain properties of the food. The general 
belief is that peanut grits and flour will 
soon be officially added to the garrison 
rations of the German army and the diet 
of the German navy, with advantage to the 
health of the men and relief to the 
Imperial exchequer. 





OCTOBER. 


THE tints you loved on the full foliaged trees, 
That bear the crown of burgeoned branches still, 
Sweeping from the broad summit of the hill, 

To the cliffs’ margin, high above the seas ; 

But when, before the rushing western breeze, 
The mighty branches sway and toss about, 
Russet, and brown, and gold flash gleaming out: 
October's touch is on the wvods and leas. 

The sound you loved is in the tempest’s roar, 
The scent you loved breathes from the dying flowers, 
The ‘‘call” you loved is on the hollow shore, 
And through the silent grey autumnal hours, 

I, cherishing each little word you said, 

Hail the old charm they bring me, with my dead. 





THE WIZARD’S CROSS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Tue broad white road sweeps downwards 
in long curves round the hillsides towards 
the valley, in which the little provincial 
town of St. Zite lies well out of the way of 
the rest of the world. On the government 
maps of the Department this road is called 
the “route de Toulouse;” but about 
Toulouse, which lies fifty long leagues to 
the southward, the inhabitants of St. Zite 
know little and care less. ‘lo them the road 
is, and always has been, the “route de St. 
Antoine,” in honour of the monastery and 
chapel which stand overlooking it from a 
recky eminence about a mile out of the 
town. In former times the monastery was 
of considerable importance, and the Abbot 
held his own among the magnates of the 
province; but in tuese degenerate days, 
which have witnessed the expulsion of 
nearly all the religious bodies from France, 
few people can remember St, Antoine as 
anything but a great deserted barrack, where 
one solitary monk lives as farmer of the 
lands which still belong to his order. 

One of those whose memory stretches 
back the farthest is old Martin Neyrac, the 
garde champétre, who is also landlord of the 
inn “ Au bon St. Antoine,” which stands at 
the junction of the path to the monastery 
with the high-road. The pére Neyrac is a 
garrulous old man, and the former glories of 
St. Antoine are.not likely to pass from 
remembrance as long as he lives to recall 
them. A single question unlocks his hoard 
of reminiscences, and unless one wishes to 
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be absolutely uncivil to him, one must 
compose oneself to listen until he is weary 
of talking, 

And I had asked him a question as 
I sat in front of his inn with him, drinking 
a bottle of the best little wine of the 
country. Ihad mentioned a cross on the 
hillside behind the inn—a stone cross with 
an illegible inscription, at whose foot grew 
some red and white roses, 

“Tiens!” cried le pére Neyrac, “is it 
possible that monsieur does not know the 
story of the Croix du Sorcier ?” 

** No,” I replied, “I did not even know 
that among your legends you had such a 
treasure as @ wizard.” 

‘Tt is not a legend, monsieur,” said the 
old man earnestly, “ it is all plain fact—facts 
which happened under my very own eyes; 
and as to his being a wizard —well, that was 
only a ‘fagon de parler.’ He was no more 
a wizard than you or I, though he did 
wonderful things which made people call 
him so. However, I had better begin at 
the beginning, for it 1s a story worth 
hearing.” 

Now, when the pére Neyrac decided to 
begin at the beginning, one knew that the 
end was a fairly long way off. Experience, 
however, had taught me that to listen 
patiently generally brought its own reward, 
so I filled up both our glasses, and he 
began : 

“It happened fifty years ago, monsieur, 
and fifty years ago things were very different 
from what they are now. The monastery 
was full of monks, and the little chapel 
up yonder was the favourite pilgrimage 
between Limoges and Toulouse. Lourdes 
and Rocamadour have put it out of fashion 
now, but I can remember the time when 
pilgrims at St. Antoine were as plentiful 
as flies in August ; and when pilgrims were 
plentiful this inn drove a rattling good trade, 
and the landlord, Frangois Savariaud, was 
a well-to-do man. Savariaud’s father and 
grandfather had kept the inn before him, 
as tenants of the reverend fathers ; but 
Savariaud’s son was not likely to succeed 
him: he had other views, and his father 
was quite as well pleased—perhaps better 
than if young Frangois had been going to 
stand in his shoes one day. 

“Francois Savariaud was about my age, 
and what bit of learning I have I got along 
with him at the school which the monks 
used to keep for the benefit of the children 
of the neighbourhood, I never took much 
to reading and writing, and as soon as I had 
made my first communion, I left school 





and began to earn a bit of a living as odd 
boy at the inn; while Frangois, who was 
the favourite pupil of the monks, kept to 
his books. He was a queer sort of lad, 
with a dreamy face, and dark eyes set. far 
back in his head, and a thin, determined 
mouth which scarcely ever smiled or ut- 
tered a merry word. He did not care for 
play, and he had no friends of his own age. 
He seemed to care for nothing and no one 
but the monks, his books, and the church 
services ; so we gave him the nickname of 
the ‘Abbot,’ and every one felt sure he 
would either study for the priesthood or 
take the vows of a monk. His teachers 
were very proud of him, they held him up 
as a model to all the school, and in private, 
I expect, they worked on his enthusiasm 
and encouraged the bent of hismind. Any- 
how, when he was about seventeen he went 
away to Clermont to the seminary, and 
Savariaud and his wife used to tell every 
one that the Abbot had insisted on 
their son’s studying to be a missionary in 
the East. No one regretted his going, for, 
as I said, he had no friends; and his father 
and mother, who were very devout people, | 
were delighted with the step he had taken. 
So the year slipped by, and he only came 
home once or twice for a few days. He 
seemed, indeed, to have passed out of our 
ken altogether. But in the last summer 
before his public profession and ordination 
the Father Superior of the seminary ordered 
him to spend the long vacation at home, 
and to rest—because he had been studying 
so hard, and living so rigorously, that he 
was on the point of breaking down. So he 
came—though, as events turned out, it would 
have been far better for him to have 
worked himself into his grave than to have 
taken that holiday. 

‘‘He had not changed much during his | 
five years’ absence, although his face was 
paler and thinner, his eyes more sunken and 
mysterious, his lips narrower and more in- 
flexible. And he was no more genial than 
of old; he used to ramble all day on the 
hills with a book in his hand and a rosary 
hanging from his fingers. He looked more 
like a shadow than a creature of flesh and 
blood. And yet one day he surprised 
himself and every one else by the dis- 
covery that after all he was but as other 
men are, and that his human passions had 
survived all the penances and severities with 
which he had thought to destroy them. 

‘*You understand, monsieur. He fell in 
love. The protégé of the monks, the ascetic 
student, the invincible soldier of the Church, 
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fell in love, as madly and as deeply as the 
most giddy-pated of us might have done— 
or rather more madly and more deeply, 
because it was his nature to exaggerate his 
emotions, and because his nature had been 
so long perverted and repressed, 

“ Perhaps it was no wonder that he fell a 
victim to Berthe Maziére. Half the ladsin 
the place were in love with her, without 
her seeming to raise a finger to make a 
conquest of any one; and though she had 
not a penny of dowry, she might have 
married just whom she pleased. She made 
no choice, however, but teased all her lovers 
| alike, until the unlucky day when, after I 
had persuaded him to go down to market with 
me, Francois Savariaud saw her sitting 
beside a pile of melons which she had 
brought to sell. 

“* Who is she, Martin?’ he asked me 
eagerly, as I greeted her in passing. I told 
him she was my cousin Berthe Maziére, and 


soon after I saw that he had turned back and- 


was buying a melon from her. What was 
he thinking of? His father’s vineyard 
yielded the best melons in the neighbour- 
hood. Then I noticed the look on his face 
j as Berthe smiled at him, and it amused me 
to think of the stern young neophyte un- 
bending for a moment to joke with my 
pretty cousin. Before long, however, we 
all knew that it was no joke, nor just a 
moment’s pastime ; for, forgetting all his 
past resolutions and all the future for 
which he had been training so arduously, 
Francois began to woo Berthe Maziére in 
serious earnest, and stranger still, Berthe, 
who had tossed her pretty head at the 
handsomest and bravest lads of St. Zite, 
listened to him and gave him every en- 
} couragement. It seemed as if the very 
strangeness and unexpectedness of his 
wooing fascinatei her. Francois made no 
secret of his courtship. It did not seem:to 
enter his mind that any one would blame 
or oppose it. He went every day to La 
Pigeonnie on the opposite side of the 
valley, where Berthe lived with her parents ; 
and every one who chose could see him 
working with her in her father’s bit of 
vineyard, or sitting beside her while she 
minded the goats on the hillside, Plain 
as it was, however, and much as people 
were talking of it, Franc¢ is’s parents seemed 
to know nothing about it, uutil one fine 
day he came home and informed them that 
Berthe Maziére had consented to be his 
wife, and that he had given up the idea of 
being a missionary. 

The news came on them like a thunder- 





clap, and at first they refused to believe 
it. It was impossible, they said, after 
the monks had done so much for him 
that he would change his purpose in 
life. To that he replied that if he had 
in his inexperience mistaken his vocation, it 
was a good thing he had found it out before 
he had taken any irrevocable step. This, 
however, was but one of the objections his 
parents raised. They were very avaricious. 
Berthe had not a sou. ‘hey were devout 
Catholics, and the pére Maziére was an 
avowed freethinker. But Frangois had his 
answers ready. He could. qualify, he said, 
as a schoolmaster, and earn sufficient to be 
independent of his parents before he 
married; and as to the freethinking, he had 
convinced Berthe of the error of that, and 
she had been to mass regularly for weeks. 

“ The Abbot, however, would not listen to 
reasoning of this sort. He maintained that 
an irrevocable step had been taken when 
Frangois, after his first communion, had 
vowed to devote his life to the service of 
the Church, and that an alliance with 
atheists would only make his apostasy the 
blacker ; and then by all the threats of all 
the punishments in his power he tried to 
bring his former pupil back to the alle- 
giance from which he had swerved. 

*“ Francois was, as I have said, no friend of 
mine, but in those days I felt truly sorry 
for him. It was dreadful to see the con- 
flict which went on in him between the 
great love which had suddenly filled his 
heart, and the fears which the Father Abbot 
soon succeeded in raising up in his con- 
science, All the while, too, he had to bear 
his parents’ reproaches, who lived in dread 
that the monks would turn them out of 
the house which had been their home for 
generations. Still he would not give in— 
not even when the Abbot excommunicated 
him solemnly after mass on the Feast of 
the Assumption. If, however, his will 
held good, his body and mind were unable 
to stand the strain of the constant struggle 
in which he was engaged. Before the end 
of the long holidays he was worn to a 
shadow of his former self. He could not 
eat, or sleep, or rest, his dark eyes burnt 
like fires in his bloodless face. His strength 
broke down utterly, and he could no longer 
drag his weary limbs up to Ia Pigeonnie. 

““Of course Madame Savariaud forbade 
Berthe to enter her house, so the lovers 
used to meet-sometimes on the hiliside, 
under the pine-tree where the Croix du 
Sorcier now stands; at other times it fell 
to my lot to be the messenger between 
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them, though in my heart I hated the 
thought of my pretty cousin giving up all 
that she might have had to a love which 
could never make her truly happy. But 
her one word was that Frangois was free to 
matry if he chose, and she bore her share of 
the trouble bravely, though his failing 
health troubled her sorely. What would 
be the end of it? Would he die? Was 
there no remedy? She thought of many 
things, and one day, as a last resource, she 
went to burn a taper in the chapel yonder, 
and to pray that Francois might recover 
from his strange illness. It is quite im- 
possible to say what the end of her story 
would have been if she had not gone to 
burn that taper. 

“She told me all about it afterwards; 
how she was so deeply absorbed with her 
own thoughts as she entered the chapel 
that she did not notice whether or no it 
was empty, and how she went straight to 
the altar, adjusted her taper, lighted it, 
and, kneeling down, began to pray. When 
sh« had finished her first paternoster, she 
looked up, and saw that her taper had gone 
out. She rose, loosened the wick, relighted 
it, and knelt down again; but as she 
watched it the flame sputtered and struggled 
and went out again—it seemed as ii the 
Holy Virgin to whom she was praying 
would none of her prayers. She persevered, 
however, but always with the same ill- 
success, till at last when, for the ninth 
time, her taper refused to burn, she 
dashed it on to the ground, and sank down 
weeping hysterically in front of the altar. 

“*Do not cry so bitterly,’ said a voice 
beside her, ‘your candle only went out 
because it is badly made.’ 

“She looked up startled, and saw stand- 
ing beside her the man whom we afterwards 
called the wizard. He did not look in the 
least like a wizard. He was a tall, well- 
built man of about five-and-thirty, with a 


} kind face and large grey eyes, which 


seemed to look you through and through. 
He explained to Berthe that he had been 
sitting by the door as she came in, that 
he had been watching her, and that he 
understood exactly why the candle had 
gone out. But Berthe could not accept the 
explanation. It seemed all of a piece with 
the rest of her ill-luck that the taper she 
had brought to the shrine should go out in 
that mysterious manner ; she said as much, 
and went on crying. Then the stranger, 
little by little, she could scarcely tell how, 
drew the story of her trouble from her, and 
when he had heard it he told her that even 





if her taper had not burnt, her visit to the 
shrine need not be fruitless ; that he was a 
doctor from Paris, Jacques Reynaudie by 
name, that his skill lay chiefly in dealing 
with such cases as Francois’s, and that he 
was staying in St. Zite long enough to 
make an attempt at least to help him. 
The end of it was that Berthe brought her 
new acquaintance down to the inn, and 
while he explained himself to the 
Savariauds, she ran round to find me in 
the stable where I was milking and to tell 
me the whole story. 

“** Fancy, Martin,’ she cried, when she 
had told it me, ‘fancy, a great doctor—a 
real gentleman—coming and talking like 
that to a poor girl like me, and fancy if he 
cures Francois of his fever and sleepless- 
ness, which I firmly believe he will. Oh, 
Martin, come and have a look at him, he 
is so handsome. I never saw any one 80 
handsome.’ 

‘My pail of milk was ready to carry to 
the house, so I went nothing loth to see 
this monsieur about whom she was so 
excited. But as I reached the threshold 
of the houseplace I stood still, and so did 
Berthe ; for what we saw was quite beyond 
our experience or our comprehension. 
There sat Frangois in the corner of the 
settle, leaning back in an attitude of repose, 
while the strange doctor stood in front of 
him holding his hands and gazing fixedly 
into his eyes, Le pére Savariaud and his 
wife stood near the window with astonished 
faces. No one was moving, and the only 
sounds in the kitchen were the ticking of 
the clock and the buzzing of the flies, I 
knew but little of doctors, still I felt that 
this doctor with his calm, masterful face 
was something quite out of the common. 
The minutes slipped on; still nothing 
moved, and no one spoke; the doctor 
never turned his eyes from those of 
Francois. I began to feel quite uncanny. 
Then all at once I saw that an extraordinary 
change had come over Frangois’s face, He 
had not looked so peaceful and untroubled 
for many a day. The emotion, the mental 
anguish which had tortured him so long 
seemed to have burned themselves out, the 
calm restfulness of the stranger seemed to 
be taking possession of him. He was 
leaning his head tranquilly against the 
back of the settle, every nervous movement 
stilled, while his eyelids drooped softly 
over his eyes. He raised them once or 
twice, and then was it possible? He 
was asleep, asleep as a child lulled by its 
mother’s cradle song. 
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“ Then the stranger looked round. His 
face was pale, and beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. 

“*So far so good,’ he said, smiling at 
Berthe. ‘Now some one come and help 
me carry him to his bed. You need not 
be afraid of waking him; he will sleep till 
to-morrow.’ 

““¢ What have you done to him?’ asked 
le pdre Savariaud angrily, as he obeyed. 
‘It is not natural to send a man to sleep 
like that by looking into his eyes, You 
are a sorcerer.’ 

‘“*Don’t call bad names, mon brave,’ 
said the stranger, laughing, ‘and keep your 
displeasure for those who deserve it,’ and 
then he went on to explain to us that a 
few doctors in Paris, of whom he was one, 
had discovered a way of making a man 
sleep by influencing his will, and this, he 
said, was a very good remedy in cases of 
mental disorder, such as that of Francois, 


where the brain was becoming exhausted’ 


for want of rest. ‘And now,’ he added, 
‘I will give a few directions which must be 
carefully obeyed. My patient must be 
allowed to sleep undisturbed till I come to 
rouse him to-morrow, and when he is 
awake all agitation must be avoided for 
him. For instance, it will be well, made- 
moiselle, that you should not see him for 
the present. I will take care that you 
have news of his progress. My cure 
requires three weeks. Will you allow me 
as long to try and effect it? I assure you 
that besides the gain to your son, which 
you can easily see and appreciate, his cure, 
if I bring it about, will be an extremely 
important step in my career.’ 

“So it was settled that Monsieur Rey- 
naudie should do his best by his mysterious 
process to restore Francois to health, and 
Berthe went home, feeling very pleased 
with her afternoon’s adventure. 

“During the next three weeks Berthe 
never came near St. Antoine, nor did I 
happen to meet her when I was down in 
the town. I suppose Monsieur Reynaudie 
carried her all the news of Francois, which 
was certainly very wonderful news. Every 
evening he came to the inn, and in a 
shorter time every evening he cast Frangois 
into the deep, dreamless sleep which we 
had seen settle down on him that first 
afternoon ; and every morning Frangois 
awoke, refreshed, and calmed in mind and 
body. His appetite returned, his nervous 
irritability almost disappeared, his step 
grew firm again, his eyes lost their wild 
expression, and his face regained its natural 





outline and colour. Every one was talking 
of his cure, and Monsieur Reynaudie was 
already famous in St. Zite under the 
sobriquet of the sorcerer, but the Father 
Abbot denounced the cure as impious. In 
fact, Frangois was not likely to find his 
position less difficult as he recovered, and 
many people thought that the monks would 
carry the day after all. My own opinion 
was that Francois would hold out. 

“The allotted three weeks was nearly 
over, when one day at market, I found 
Berthe sitting at her fruit stall, looking 
paler and gloomier than I had ever seen 
her. 

“Bon jour, Berthe,’ I cried, ‘what on 
earth is the matter? I thought I should 
see you radiant with happiness. Has not 
your strange doctor told you what good his 
spells have worked for Frangois ?’ 

““¢ Yes,’ she replied, ‘he has told me; 
besides, I have seen it for myself. Francois 
has been up at La Pigeonnie.” 

**Then why don’t you look more cheer- 
ful ?’ I asked. 

“* For the best of reasons,’ she rejoined. 
‘Certainly, Frangois’s visit was not calcu- 
lated to make any one cheerful.’ 

‘“‘There were tears in her eyes as she 
spoke. I wondered if Francois had begun 
to weary of his strange betrothal. 

“** Martin,’ she began again, ‘has Fran- 
cois been talking to you lately—talking 
about me?’ 

“ T shook my head. 

“*T have seen but little of him lately,’ 
I said. ‘He has been so occupied with his 
magical cure.’ 

“« He has been occupied with something 
else,’ she replied. ‘He has got rid of one } 
fever and caught another. He is mad with 
jealousy.’ 

*** Jealousy !’ I exclaimed. 
is he jealous of?’ 

“* Ah!’ she replied, ‘that you would 
never guess—never !’ 

“*T shan’t try,’ I rejoined. ‘I’m not 
good at guessing—besides, I know you've } 
given him no reason to be jealous.’ 

“*Don’t you be too sure mon cousin, 
his eyes are sharper than yours—but 
whether or no we shall never be married 
now. I don’t know why I ever promised 
to marry him. I suppose his wild, strange 
passion fascinated me. I thought I cared 
for him; but now it all seems false and 
unnatural—almost hideous, I feel as if I 
had come to my senses after being dizzy. I 
told him so; I told him it must all come to 
anend. You aren’t sorry, Martin, I know.’ 


‘And who 
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**¢1’m not sorry,’ 1 answered. ‘ But how 
did Francois take it? Does he consent to 
set you free ?’ 

“¢T don’t know,’ she said. ‘I scarce 
know how he took it. My heart beat so 
fast as I told him, that I felt quite faint. 
I thought at first he was going to strike me; 
I shut my eyes and covered my face with 
my hands; when I looked up he was 
walking away fast. He never even looked 
round, And our betrothal is over and done 
with. And now guess of whom he is 
jealous.’ 

“*T don’t think I could,’ I replied, as 
I thought of the number of Berthe’s ad- 
mirers. 

“She came nearer to me and lowered 
her voice, 

‘It is Monsieur Reynaudie, Martin, she 
whispered. ‘ He declares that Monsieur Rey- 
naudie has been making lovetome, But itis 
not true; itisacruel lie. Monsieur Reynaudie 
only kept me from going to St, Antoine so 
that he might succeed the better with his 
cure. His one idea is to complete the cure 
and secure the credit for this strange method 
of his.’ Then her voice and her face took 
an expression I cannot possibly describe ; 
it was so wistful and so weary. ‘If he only 
did care for me—if he only did love me 
ever so little, how happy I should be! Per- 
haps I ought to be ashamed to say it, but 
I’m not. I don’t care if all the world knows 
that I love Monsieur Reynaudie’s little 
finger more than Frangois’s soul and body 
put together.’ 

“‘* Berthe !’ I cried in dismay, ‘my poor 
Berthe !’ 

“* You needn’t pity me,’ she said. ‘I 
am free to love him. I am no longer 
bound to Frangois. I shall love him for 
ever—even if he never speaks to me again. 
I told Francois so last night. That was 
when he raised his hand as if to strike me.’ 


“That evening Francois came to me at 
my work, 

** Martin,’ he said, ‘I want you to take 
a message up to La Pigeonnie when you go 
home. I want Berthe to come to our 
trysting place under the pine-tree to-morrow 
evening after sunset.’ I stared at him in 
amazement. ‘Don’t you understand me?’ 
he went on. ‘To-morrow evening at dusk.’ 

““*T understand,’ I said slowly, ‘but I 
I saw her 
yesterday. She told me all. I think it 
{ would be betier for her to stay away.’ 

*** But she must come,’ he replied im- 
periously, ‘she capnot refuse me this, I 


from me. 





have a last word to say to her; I have loved 
her more than my soul, and I went away 
without a word when she had dealt me that 
terrible blow. I have thought it over ever 
We cannot part without any fare- 
That would be too much to expect of 


since, 
well, 
me.’ 

“*¢ And then,’ I said, ‘shall you go back 
to Clermont?’ 

“* To Clermont?’ he repeated, ‘ to 
Clermont? How can I tell? What does 
it matter?’ then a bitter smile came over his 
face ; ‘does she think he will marry her? 
Does she think that because he has made 
a fool of her he will make her his wife ? 
No, Martin, the likes of him may trifle with 
the likes of her, but he doesn’t want to 
marry her; and if he did, he should not. I 
would take care of that !’ 

“ He looked so cruel and vindictive as he 
spoke that I made up my mind not to be 
far away from their tryst the next evening. 
I scarcely knew what I feared, but it seemed 
as if Berthe would not be safe with him 
alone. I turned to go, when he called me 
back. 

“ Stay,’ he said, ‘here is a note for 
Monsieur Reynaudie ; there is no answer. 
I suppose,’ he added, more to himself than 
to me, ‘that some people might say I am 
indebted to this man, but all I can say is 
that I had far rather have died, than that 
he should have come here to cure me with 
his spells.’ 

“T carried my messages, and the next 
evening at dusk I went down towards the 
town to meet Berthe, and we walked back 
together to St, Antoine, and then on up 
among the rocks to their trysting-place. 
Just before we came in sight of it, I sat 
down and Berthe went on alone. She had 
barely had time to reach it when her voice 
rang out in a piercing shriek, which echoed 
from hill to hill. I sprang up with 
trembling limbs. Why had [I let her go 
alone? What had befallen her? Why 
did I hear no further sound? I scarce 
dare pass the last boulder which hid her 
When I did I saw her standing 
with outstretched hands against the fading 
evening sky, while at her feet lay a man’s 
figure motionless with uplifted face. It 
was not Francois. I could see that by the 
clothes. Who, then, was it? 

“*Berthe!’ I cried. ‘Berthe, speak. 
What has happened ?’ 

“ Then she turned and said in a voice I 
hardly recognised, it was so full of horror 
and despair : 

- “*Francois has spoken his last word 
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to me, Martin. See what | have found 
waiting for me,’ and stooping over the 
prostrate figure she tenderly raised the 
head, and in the half-light I saw the face 
of Jacques Reynaudie with the pallor and 
agony of death upon it. ‘Put your hand 
on his heart, Martin,’ she whispered. ‘I 
dare not.’ 

“When I obeyed her I drew it back 
hastily, dripping with blood. 


“The trial of Francois Savariaud for the 
murder of Dr. Jacques Reynaudie created a 
great sensation, not only in the neighbour- 
hood, but all over France. Great and 
learned men came to his burial, and we 
learnt that one of the cleverest doctors of 
the day had been cut off at the outset of a 
most promising career. 

“The accused made no attempt to deny 
the murder, nor did he offer any defence ; 
still he was not punished according to the 
full rigour of the law, for the doctors, after 
some demur on the part of the judges, 
pronounced him to be of unsound mind. 
He died shortly afterwards in a prison 
for criminal lunatics. The trouble and 
disgrace completely broke down the poor 
old ;ére Savariaud; he gave up the inn, 
and went to end his days somewhere where 
his story was not the common talk of every 
one. 

“Tt was Berthe who put up the cross 
under the pine-tree, and who planted the 
rose-trees round it. She might have 
married later on, but she never wavered 
in her constancy to the love which had 
cost her so much; and, though she is now 
quite an old woman, she climbs the hill 
once a week to tend the flowers that grow 
by the Croix du Sorcier.” 





SOME POETIC ABSURDITIES. | 





THERE have been so many poetic ab- 
surdities that any orderly classitication of 
them would be far from easy. Every age 
produces fresh varieties. Just at present 
there flourish—if the word can be used in 
this connection—the bards of decadence; 
and a melancholy, miserable, forlorn outlook 
on life and death is theirs. A hundred 
years ago the critics were laughing at the 
Della Cruscans, a coterie, or mutual ad- 
miration society, who wrote the most 
insipid and rubbishy sentimental poetry 
and prose, and were regarded for a short 
time by foolish folk as lights of literature. 
Their pretensions were mercilessly shattered 








by Gifford in his satires, the ‘ Baviad ” and 
the “ Meviad.” 

Another class of poetic absurdities may 
be found in the books of those versifiers 
who, unable to attain the honours of print 
in the ordinary way, are foolish enough tc 
publish their lucubrations at their own 
expense, and then wait breathlessly for 
the applause which, in such cases, so 
seldom comes. Volumes of verse of this 
kind are often full of absurdities ; but they 
find few purchasers, and generally drop 
still-born from the press. Here is a charn:- 
ing verse from a recent publication of this 
kind, whose title and author it were unkind 
to name : 

The hamlet’s lights in the hollow, 

And the beacons above in the sky, 
Both unfold in anticipation 

Of the night that is fast drawing nigh. 

But poetasters and writers of more or 
less metrical prose we have always with 
us; and sometimes, moreover, they manage 
to make some little noise in the world. A 
Tupper may run throvgh an imposing 
number of editions, and a Robert Mont- 
gomery may be a popular poet, until taken 
in hand and thoroughly flagellated by the 
pen of a Macaulay. Theirs is what Fletcher 
long ago called : 

Unbaked poetry, 

Such as the dabblers of our time contrive, 

That has no weight nor wheel to move the mind, 

Nor indeed nothing but an empty sound. 

Another melancholy collection of poetic 
absurdities may be found in the birthday 
odes and other “‘ poems” written to order 
by the laureates of past times. The regular 
manufacture of these Court poems ceased 
when Southey wore the bays; but in the 
time of his predecessors, Whitehead and 
Pye—could any man bearing the name of 
Pye possibly be a poet?—the Royal birth- 
day odes, and other barrel-organ productions 
of the courtly muse, reached their lowest 
depths. Poems specially commissioned 
or written to order rarely attain any great 
success. Even Tennyson, in his official 
welcomes to the Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, did not add to his 
fame. An exception may be made, per- 
haps, in favour of his Ode on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington ; but this was a 
subject which might well have inspired even 
an inferior bard to strains of deathless song. 

The late laureate wrote : 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing ; 
and the assertion in his case needs no justi- 
fication. But other men have professed to 
feel this compulsion, and have continued 
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singing” and “singing” year after year, 
through many volumes, without any justifi- 
cation at all; for no ears but their own 
have been able to catch the music of their 
song. A famous producer of these volumes 
of poetic absurdities was Sir Richard Black- 
more, bard and physician, who flourished in 
the days of Queen Anne, His contemporaries 
ridiculed him, but he continued to reel off 
epics as easily and as rapidly as a more 
genuine poet might write lyrics. Moore 
wrote of him : 

*Twas in his carriage the sublime 

Sir Richard Blackmore used to rhyme, 
And (if the wits don’t do him wrong) 
"Twixt death and epics passed his time, 

Scribbling and killing all day long. 
His epics were “Prince Arthur,” “The 
Creation,” “King Alfred,” and others, all 
now completely forgotten. Cowper said 
that he wrote “more absurdities in verse 
than any writer of our country”; and Gay, 
in some verses “to be placed under the 
picture of Sir Richard Blackmore, Eng- 
land’s arch poet,” made great fun of the 
poet and all his works. 

But perhaps the most abundant supply of 
poetic absurdities may be found in the 
monstrous productions, miscalled poems, 
which it was fashionable, two centuries and 
“more ago, to write in all kinds of strange 
shapes, and in the almost equally absurd 
anagrams, acrostics, and echo verses, which 
for a time were just as popular. With 
regard to the latter, Butler, of Hudibrastic 
fame, well described “a small poet” as 
“tumbling through the hoop of an ana- 
gram,” and “all those gambols of wit.” 
Such performances might be good clowning, 
but they were not poetry. The same wit 
thus maliciously ridicules the wailings of 
Echo : 

In small poets’ splay-foot rhymes, 
That make her in their rueful stories, 
To answer int’rogatories, — 

And most unconscionably depose 
‘Lhings of which she nothing knows ; 
And when she has said all she can say 
"Tis wrested to the lover’s fancy. 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 
Art thou fled to my—Echo, Ruin ? 

Echo verses were sometimes used effec- 
tively for epigrams and squibs, Thus a 
critic once wrote : 

I’d fain praise your poem—but tell me, how is it 
When I cry out ‘ exquisite,” Echo cries ‘* Quiz it”? 
_ And when, in 1831, Paganini was draw- 
ing crowds to the Opera House at extrava- 
gant prices, the “Sunday Times” printed the 
following lines : 

What are they who pay three guineas 

To hear a tune of Paganini’s? 

Echo—Pack o’ ninnies ! 





The shaped verses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were incredibly 
absurd. They were written in the forms 
of bottles, eggs, axes, wings, altars, hearts, 
and similar fantastic shapes. Ben Jonson 
speaks of “a pair of scissors and a comb in 
verse.” George Wither wrote a ‘ rhom- 
boid.” Puttenham erected two poetical 
pillars in honour of Queen Elizabeth. Even 
George Herbert wrote a pair of wings! 
Nashe, whoss satirical railings must not be 
taken quite literally, declared that his 
opponent, Gabriel Harvey, “ had writ verses 
in all kinds; in form of a pair of gloves, a pair 
of spectacles, and a pair of pot-hooks,” There 
was no need, however, to invent absurdities 
of this kind, for those actually produced were 
ridiculous enough. Such labours were 
what Dryden calls “ Pangs without birth, 
and fruitless industry.” 

Many other equally fruitless devices 
might be chronicled among the follies of 
literature. Some ingenious scribes have 
produced verses in which every word of a 
line begins with the same letter, as in the 
well-known— 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade, 
and so on through the alphabet. In other 
cases equal ingenuity is devoted to the 
systematic omission of a letter, thus pro- 
ducing what are known as lipogrammatic 
verses, A poet of this kind was once told 
that he might do still better if he took 
away all the letters from every word he 
had written. Then there are macaronic 
verses—a mixture of Latin and English, 
or other vulgar tongue—rhopalic verses, in 
which the first word is a monosyllable, the 
second a dissyllable, and so on; chrono- 
grams, palindromes, leonine verses, lyon 
verses, and other more or less absurd 
devices for ingenious literary trifling. The 
ingenuity of some of these performances 
almost absolves them from the charge of 
being poetic absurdities; but with regard 
to most of them, one may say with the 


poet— 
’Tis a folly to sweat o’er a difficult trifle, 
And for silly devices invention to rifle. 
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A STORY IN EIGHT PARTS. 
PART VI. 

He went of course to see Miss Downing 
direct from the station, before even ridding 
himself of the stains of travel. He was a 
good deal annoyed to find Violet Sandys 
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with her, There was now a very well- 
received rumour in Pyncholk that Alice 
had broken off her engagement for the sake 
of Dick Freeland, and Miss Sandys had 
come to hear the truth of it at the fountain- 
head. Dick had been at the Hall one 
evening lately, and—and, in fact, she had 
just begun to think he had always liked 
her best, when this tiresome rumour cropped 
up. She had practical views of life as has 
been said before. She was twenty-seven, 
and it was fully time for marriage. She 
wanted to know how Dick really stood 
with regard to Alice 4 Court, before 
allowing him to trifle again with her plans 
of life, not her affections. They were a 
secondary matter, though she was fond 
enough of Dick to be happy married 
to him, according to modern views of 
marriage, 

She had not, for all her business-like 
ideas, broached the delicate subject of 
Alice’s engagement when Arthur Knollys 
came in, She had been devoting herself 
to the conciliating topic of Miss Downing’s 
rheumatism, which began to make itself 
felt with the advance of autumn. Miss 
Downing fell in so eagerly with this 
manifest method of procrastination, that 
Violet was nearly convinced of the truth 
of that disquieting rumour when Arthur 
walked in. This did not look like a change 
of lovers, especially when, after smothering 
his visible annoyance at finding a third 
person present, and enduring a formal inter- 
change of polite observations, he asked 
eagerly: ‘Have you heard from Alice 
vet, Miss Downing ¢” 

“Not a word.” But even as she spoke, 
the afternoon postman appeared coming up 
the little gravelled drive, Arthur took 
upon himself to rush to meet the messenger 
ot good and evil, The women watched 
him from the window, infected by his ex- 
citement, He waved a letter triumphantly 
over his head. He almost sprang from the 
lawn through the French window of the 
drawing-room, he was so quick. And yet 
the letter was not for him, but for Miss 
Downing, though addressed in Alice’s hand, 
and bearing Norwegian stamps and post- 
mark. It was a very thick letter. 

No man, whose conscience bore one 
speck of guilt, could have watched Aunt 
| Robina open that letter with such glad 
anticipation in his eyes. There was a 
letter and an enclosure. 

Miss Downing stared resentfully at the 
enclosure, 

“Why has she sent my letter back to 





me?” she asked, laying it aside while she 
turned to the new letter. It was extremely 
short. Axthur’s heart sank to zero as he 
watched the dismay in Miss Downing’s 
face while she read it. 

“The girl is crazy,” she said. ‘She lays 
all the blame on me, and yet I said nothing 
but what was kind and in your favour.” 

‘** What does she say, for heaven’s sake?” 
cried Arthur, agonised with disappointment. 

‘‘ See for yourself,” was the brief reply. 
“Tt is all Millicent Kinnaird’s doing. She 
always tries all she can to make Alice hate 
me.” 

Arthur read the written words: so cruel, 
but nevertheless bringing so much joy to 
him, because her voice was in them. It 


was not his fault, then, but Mrs, Kin- 
naird’s or Miss Downing’s, and this was her 
dear handwriting, and her address was at 
the top, and he could fly thither at once, 
be it at the North Pole, and he would tell 
her she had been deceived, and that he 
loved her—only herself in all the world. 


“Dsarest Auntiz,—I have nothing to 
explain.. I think a glance at the enclosed 
will explain everything. After receiving 
such a letter, how can I possibly change 
my mind #—Yours, Auics.” 


“ What on earth did you say?” Arthur 
demanded fiercely. ‘You promised to 
stand my friend.” 

* Read the letter for yourself,” said Miss 
Downing haughtily. “You might have 
read it when I sent it if you had pleased.” 

He drew it out of the envelope, then a 
ery broke from his lips. “This is not 
your letter,” he said. ‘It is one of mine.” 

“Put in the wrong envelope,” suggested 
Violet. 

‘*Good heavens!” shouted Arthur; “ this 
is a forgery. I never wrote this, Who 
has done it?” A sudden lurid suspicion 
seized him. “It is your writing on the 
envelope, Miss Downing,” he said, in a 
curious low voice. “Did you write the 
letter too? All for our good, of course?” 

‘‘The letter! Which letter? I am all 
confused,” 

“This,” said Arthur sternly, handing her 
the enclosure. 

She read it, amazed and horrified : 


‘ Pyncholk, September 11th, 1893. 
“My peak Atice,—I think you must 
have guessed that for the last ten days my 
feelings towards you have undergone a 
serious change. As you also seem to have 
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repented our ill-advised engagement, I 
write this to set you free—completely free. 
We are fortunate in finding out just in 
time how ill-assorted we are. Where there 
is no spiritual affinity there can be no true 
marriage. I am too clever for you, too 
spiritual, too sensitive. You are dull, 
practical, unable to appreciate the artistic 
temperament ; you are suited to a farmer, 
not to an artist. My wife must be one who 
can inspire me, work with me, sympathise 
with me. I am too highly strung to be 
strong, and need a strong outside spirit to 
guide and support me. If I were to marry 
you, I should sink to the level of the 
magazine illustrator. With the woman 
who is my true twin soul I shall command 
the world. I am doing you no injury. 
There are plenty of men who would choose 
a girl like you to look after their material 
comforts. I sincerely trust that you may 
find with one of them such happiness as 
you may be capable of enjoying. Strange 
indeed that the same word should be used 
to express the mere animal content of 
certain persons in their torpid existence, 
and the high, passionate rapture which will 
be mine with Virginie Vaucluse.—Yours 
no more—only hers, 

“ ArtauR Daniet D’Arta KNo.Ltys.” 


“Why, that is not you!” said Miss 
Downing confusedly. 
“Of course it is not me—or I,” said 


Arthur sternly. “It is like my writing, 
but I need not say I never wrote the letter 
—never saw it before.” 

“Tt is not your name,” Miss Downing 
protested. 

“‘T regret to say it is; but the queer 
thing is, how did anybody find out? I 
have been horribly ashamed of those names 
ever since I was a little chap at a ladies’ 
school, and the other boys used to call me 
Danny Death. I have hidden away the 
names ever since like a secret crime. They 
were given to me in my baptism in honour 
of a godfather from whom my parents had 
expectations on my behalf. He who adored 
me, or should have done so, died a year 
later, and left me but the name.” 

“Does Alice kuow it is your name?” 
asked Violet. 

“Yes, she does ; I felt bound to keep no 
secret from my wife. I had to prepare her, 
you see, for the startling revelation of the 
marriage register, She is not superstitious, 
but it would have given any bride a turn 
to see on her wedding morning such an 
awful word written over her name.” 





“Can Alice have written the letter her- 
self?” said Miss Downing stupidly. 

‘‘Not very likely, seeing she is sane 
above the average of healthy girls. You 
addressed it,” turning fiercely again upon 
Miss Downing, displaying the envelope 
inscribed in her thin handwriting. ‘ You 
ought to know what you put inside. Why 
should Alice have sent the letter in an 
envelope at all if the envelope did not 
belong to it!” ‘ 

“You cannot possibly think I would do 
such a wicked thing?” whimpered Aunt 
Robina. 

“Can't you think of some one more 
likely ?” said Violet impatiently. ‘I didn’t 
write it, nor did Miss Downing, and you 
say you didn’t.” 

*‘T swear I didn’t!” he almost shouted. 

“And I think the Kinnairds are above 
suspicion.” 

“ Freeland!” suggested Arthur, looking 
quite murderous. 

* That is quite out of the question,” said 
Violet icily. 

‘‘ Besides, how could he know Arthur’s 
names?” asked Miss Downing. “I am 
sure I had no idea he had all those horrible 
names.” 

* And how did he get my seal?” Arthur 
asked, suddenly observing the flap side of 
the envelope, which had escaped earlier 
observation, the letter being torn open. 
“See, it was sealed with my own ring—a 
horse’s head crest and the motto, ‘Toujours 
loyal.’ I am positive—perfectly positive— 
the ring has not been off my finger for 
years; never mislaid; never out of my 
sight.” 

“Does Alice spell her name—the little 
‘a’—with an acute accent?” asked Violet, 
glancing at the end of the letter, where 
* Miss Alice 4 Court” was written in business- 
like fashion after the signature. 

“ Certainly not,” Miss Downing answered 
decisively. 

“ Now, that’s another very funny thing,” 
said Arthur, taking up the letter again. 
**T always used to write the ‘a’ that way, 
and she had hardly got me cured of it. I 
said it wasn’t worth while to learn the 
right way when she would drop it altogether 
so soon,” and he groaned. Then a new 
idea struck him. “I never write her 
name at the end of ietters like that. I 
haven’t the least idea why anybody ever 
does, It is so superfluous.” 

‘“‘It must be put into a detective’s hands 
at once,” said Violet. 

“To find it out ourselves would be 
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better,” suggested Miss Downing. “ We 
don’t want a scandal.” 

“T suppose you want Alice to be happy 
and a terrible mistake put right,” said 
Violet sternly. 

Little doubts would hover about the 
confines of her intelligence. What if Miss 
Downing had forged the letter? Evezy one 
knew how she wanted Dick Freeland for 
Alice, how little she had cared for the 
engagement with Arthur Knollys. Alice 
would most likely have confided to her the 
dark secret of Arthur’s names, and she was 
the person next to Alice most likely to 
know of his incorrect spelling, and had 
better opportunities than any one else of 
possessing herself for a time of his ring. 
He might so easily have left it on a 
wash-hand stand in her house, and would 
not remember such a trifling incident. 
Still, it was odd that she should have 
attempted no disguise when addressing the 
envelope. 

Violet took up the envelope. The 
detective fever had seized her. She. had 
studied the methods of the late renowned 
Sherlock Holmes, and now was an oppor- 
tunity for putting them in practice. 

“Ts this one of your own envelopes?” 
she asked of Miss Downing. “It is quite 
plain—no address upon it except the 
stationer’s under the flap: Robertson and 
Brown, Wedderburn.” 

“T generally get my paper there,” Miss 
Downing admitted, while Violet turned 
over the envelopes on the writing-table 
until she found the larger portion of a 
packet which exactly matched. 

“Would you mind letting me see the 
letter, Mr. Knollys?” she asked. “ Thanks. 
Plain again, but of thick vellum, Albert 
size. Have you any like this? It is 
slightly perfumed—Ylang-ylang, I think ; 
but of course it has passed through Alice’s 
hands. I do not remember her favourite 
scents.” 

“She never uses scent at all,” said 
Arthur; “and certainly not this stuff.” 

“The envelope has nothing to do with 
the letter,” said Miss Downing. “I admit 
that is mine and the handwriting is mine, 
but I never had any note-paper like that. 
I detest that rough sort, and the size is 
most inconvenient. I wrote to Alice 
lately on my ordinary smooth paper. 
She has put the forged letter into my 
envelope.” 

“Did you write to her at fifty, Oxford 
Terrace, Hyde Park, on September the 
eleventh ?” asked Violet. 





“‘No—that is—no—certainly not. I 
wrote to her at Thurloe Square—and later 
than that. The eleventh must have been 
the very day she went away. I could 
have had nothing to write about then.” 

Violet again bent her brows over the 
envelope. 

“There have been some figures in 
pencil down here beside the postage 
stamp,” she said. 

She shut the envelope up in her hand 
and demanded : 

“Where do you usually stick your 
postage stamp, Mr. Knollys ?” 

“In the usual place—right-hand top 
corner,” 

** And you, Miss Downing ?” 

“In the usual place—at the top corner, 
of course. I should never think of doing 
anything else.” 

“This is in the bottom left corner,” said 
Violet impressively. “A person capable of 


‘| writing an acute accent over the ‘a’ of & 


Court might, of course, be capable of 
stamping his letters left-handedly, but he 
would probably do it habitually if at all. 
There is, I think, something concealed 
under this stamp. We must float it off in 
water.” 

Arthur laughed derisively, but Miss 
Downing was immensely excited, and 
hastily filled a eaucer with water. The 
stamped corner of the envelope was 
dipped in the water, the two women 
watching it as intently as sorceresses read- 
ing fate in a magic pool. Even Arthur 
held his breath and looked interested 
when Violet drew the envelope from its 
bath and carefully peeled off the stamp. 

*** Pring—four bulbs,’” she read. 

“Pring does the garden!” cried Miss 
Downing. “Oh, the wicked old man, can 
he have done it?” 

Miss Sandys was silent like her great 
model. She closely examined the damp 
envelope, the very faint figures, little more 
than marks of pencil pressure, beside the 
newly-revealed, wet black-pencilled words. 

“It reads now,” she said, after a silence 
during which two hearts beat like eight- 
day clocks: “‘ Pring, three shillings and 
sixpence; four bulbs, two shillings and 
sixpence.’ When did you pay Pring, or 
mean to pay Pring, three-and-six and 
half-a-crown for bulbs 3” 

“Pring was doing the garden last 
week.” 7 : 

“The postmark is September the 
eleventh,” said Miss Sandys. ‘“ Have you 
an account book ?” 
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“The day after the ball!” groaned 
Arthur. 

“Here is my account book,” said Aunt 
Robina eagerly. “I paid Pring three- 
and-six on the ninth, and two-and-six for 
bulbs ; not the eleventh.” 

“You have probably jotted it down on 
an envelope to remind yourself, on the 
eighth or ninth.” 

‘But I should not use a spoilt envelope 
again.” 

“‘The stamp covered the words,” Miss 
Sandys reminded her. “Not that I 
accuse you of the forgery.” 

“I should hope not,” said Aunt Robina 

indignantly. 
| The sight of the envelope, denuded of 
the stamp, though still branded by post- 
mark, suddenly struck Arthur. 

“It looks like the envelope I lost,” he 
said excitedly. “The one you wrote 
Alice’s address on for me.” 

“A very natural solution of one part of 
the mystery,” said Violet patronisingly. 
“One would use a soiled envelope for 
writing an address.” 

“TI must have dropped it somewhere, 
and the forger found it and put the letter 
in,” he cried. 

“*A forger who could copy your hand- 
writing so exactly as to deceive yourself 
and Alice, and who knew your full name,” 
said Violet repressively. She did not 
allow a free hand in guessing to outsiders 
now she had taken the case over. ‘“ And 
who also knows the lady mentioned ”— 
colouring and hesitating—“ Miss Virginie 
Vaucluse.” 

‘There is no such person,” cried Arthur. 

‘Mrs. Kinnaird knows all about her,” 
Miss Downing reminded him. 

“Well, it is more than I do. I never 
heard the name before,” Arthur declared 
testily. 

‘“* And Mr. Percival Grey knows her.” 

“ By-the-bye, I wrote to Chevening for 
Percival Grey’s address,” exclaimed Arthur. 
‘* It’s a queer thing I have never had it.” 

“You have been wandering about so,” 
said Miss Downing. “It is probably 
following you about the Jakes; or yours 
may be following him all over the world at 
this tiresome holiday time.” 

“Did you call at your inn for your 
letters?” asked Violet. ‘There may be 
some waiting for you.” 

“T never thought of it. There may be 
any number. I will run over at once. I 
did not have them sent on in case of 
mistakes,” said Arthur breathlessly. 





He vanished like lightning, and could [ 
hardly frame the question when he dashed | 
into the little bar. There were several | 


letters awaiting him. He tossed them all 
over with trembling hands. There were 
none from Norway, as he had _ wildly 
thought might be possible. Then he 
examined more particularly, tearing each 


open to glance at the signatures, for he | 


knew none of the handwritings. 

Three were bills, two were gunsmiths’ 
circulars. Then came four congratulatory 
notes accompanying wedding presents; he 
laughed harshly over them. The next he 
took up was in a large, feminine, awkward 
hand; he opened it with a sneer of 
anticipation. Another present, of course. 

The signature was ‘‘ Lydia Boyd.” 

He scowled in a way terrible to behold. 
What business had this woman to write to 
him? It was she who cast the first shadow 


over his sunlit path of love. Perhaps she } 


wrote to acknowledge another imaginary 
offering of flowers. He read: 


*€102, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
September 15th, 1893. 
‘Dear Mr. Kwnoxttys,—I shall be so 
pleased if you will come and have tea with 
me at five on Thursday, if you receive this 
in time and if you are disengaged ; if not, 
come the first day you can. I hear from 
Mrs. Waterton that you are in town. As 
we must be the only conversible creatures 
cast upon this human desert of autumnal 
London, I think we ought to cheer and 
comfort each other.— Yours ever, . 
“Lyp1a Boyp. 
“T am obliged to address this to the 
‘Red Lion’ at Pyncholk, as I have 
forgotten your town address. Of course, 
the people will send it on.” 


It was strange that his first conscious 
sentiment on reading this letter was startled 
thanksgiving for danger safely past. A 
whole fottnight had elapsed since the 
invitation was given. What business had 
that woman to ask him to tea? It was a 
confounded piece of impudence. 

The last letter of all was from Mr. 
Chevening, who was enjoying the leisures 
of the Long Vacation on the Upper 
Thames in a house-boat. Grey’s clubs were 
the University and the Reform. Grey 
himself was, he believed, in the land of the 
Midnight Sun. Arthur wondered how he 
had been such an idiot as not to ask 
Chevening if he had ever heard of Virginie 
Vaucluse. But then he had not seen her 
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name in his own handwriting when he 
asked for Grey’s address, and she had not 
seemed to him so distinct a personality, 
but more probably a figment of Mrs. 
Kinnaird’s brain, and a false memory of 
Grevy’s own. 

He returned to Miss Downing’s house 
with the barren message of Elijah’s little 
boy. “There is nothing. By-the-bye,” he 
added, ‘there was something. What do 
you think of this for impudence?” flinging 
Miss Boyd’s note upon the table, with a 
blush for all his angry defiance. “ Not 
that it has any bearing upon the case in 
point, but I thought you had better know— 
though, of course, there is nothing to 
know.” 

Miss Downing frowned. Violet Sandys 
noted his confusion and inconsistencies with 
interest. 

“Tt is the same sort of paper,” said 


Miss Downing, taking it up, “and scented, 


too!” 

Violet almost vis’*'v quivered with ex- 
citement like a houna on the scent of a 
fox. 

‘Ts it another forgery?” she asked. 

“Oh, no; nothing of that sort,” said 
Arthur. 

The amateur lady detective was at a 
disadvantage. She could not ask to see a 
letter—but she did so want to examine this 





one! Miss Downing took the law into 
her own hands, 

“T believe that woman is at the bottom 
of it all; I always did,” she exclaimed. 
“See here, Violet -—— yes, she must see, 
Arthur. Isn’t this the same note-paper, 
or nearly?” 

Arthur consented by his eager eyes, and 
Violet took the letter into her hands. 

“Tt is the same paper exactly, and the 
same scent. Eureka!” 

“She did it?” cried Arthur, questioning. 

“Or had it done—I am not an expert 
in handwriting,” said Violet, her excite- 
ment subsiding. ‘There seems to me no 
trace of likeness between the two letters, 
and so many people use this sort of paper 
and this scent. Had she any motive for 
writing the other letter? Does she know 
all your names? And Virginie Vaucluse, 
whoever she may be?” 

‘* As far as I know, it is no to all these 
questions,” said Arthur; “but at least we 
have something to go upon. I will take 
the letters up to London to-morrow to an 
expert, who will clear the matter up at last. 
She may, of course, have a motive, and 
have seen my baptismal register, and know 
Virginie Vaucluse. At any rate, we have 
no better clue to work from until I hear 
from Grey, and I must do something or I 
shall go mad.” 
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